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long as the Jews believed that salvation lay in exact observance
of the Tordfi, it was inconceivable that they should accept the
idea of the sacrificial death or expiatory sufferings of the Messiah.
This was quite clear to Saint Paul. For Israel the Messianic
hope constituted a natural sequel to the Law, not an obstacle
to it, and implied not its abolition, but its complete fulfilment.
That is why we now recognize that the Christian doctrine of the
Messiah is no mere extension of Jewish Messianism, but the
natural consequence of Jesus* fate and the fruit of the medita-
tions of his disciples after his death, and on the subject of that
death.1

V

THE PLACE OF MESSIANISM IN JEWISH LIFE

Finally, it is clear that in practice, eschatological and
Messianic speculation led to beliefs that varied widely as be-
tween different circles, groups, or even individuals.2 Each
formed conclusions determined by his temperament or culture.
To the Zealot the Messiah appeared as a kind of glorified Judas
Maccabees. To the Pharisee he was the righteous ruler over
God's people, freed at last from the yoke of the goyim. For
the pious Essene he was God's envoy, invested with super-
natural power. Apparently the only opponents of these com-
forting speculations were the priests of Jerusalem and the
aristocracy of the Holy City. Those in office, who found it
more profitable to maintain an attitude of compromise towards
foreigners and unbelievers, had good reason to fear the unrest
and disturbance that Messianism might kindle among those
who were less contented with their lot and more spiritually
minded than themselves. The politicians of Palestine were
prudently opposed to hopes which they knew to be deceptive
and to a faith pregnant with disastrous enterprise. The Romans
shared this distrust and were for ever on the alert with regard
to this Jewish illusion.

It is obvious, from the way in which Josephus avoids the
question of the eschatological expectations of Israel, that the
Jewish teachers attached the utmost importance to it. It is
possible that sober-minded men like himself sought to neutralize
Messianic enthusiasm by producing a contemporary Messiah.

1 C/. CCLXXVin, i, 118, which urges in proof of this the probability
that the disciples did not understand what Jesus told them of his pre-
destined passion (Mark ix. 10; ix. 30 jf.).

a On the history of the belief, see LXXV, ii, 505^.;  XXXOT, 213.